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I hope, my reader, that this description 
of the science of knowledge, as a mere 
historical description, is altogether clear 
and comprehensible, and admits of no 
ambiguity whatever. I merely wish to 
request you to remember this description, 



and not to forget it at the first opportu- 
nity ; and to believe me that I am serious 
in this description, and that it is to last 
forever, I repudiating whatsoever may con- 
tradict it. 



SWEDENBORG AND SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

By K. J>. Tatol. 



The object of the following pages is to 
explain Swedenborg's relation to Specula- 
tive Philosophy. This has been set forth 
at large by the late Prof. Dr. Immanuel 
Tafel, of the University of Tubingen, in 
his various philosophical writings. * In 
these he starts with the positions laid down 
by Swedenborg, and proves them by the 
methods of the philosophers. 

My course in this article will be, first, to 
declare Swedenborg's positions with re- 
gard to rational or speculative philosophy, 
from his own writings, and afterwards to 
let Prof. Tafel prove these positions by 
the methods of the philosophers. For the 
sake of convenient reference I shall num- 
ber the extracts from Swedenborg's wri- 
tings, and in the article translated from 
Prof. Tafel I shall subjoin additional quo- 
tations from Swedenborg, in order to show 
that the philosophy of the former is essen- 
tially a philosophical demonstration of the 
principles of the latter. 

The quotations from Swedenborg will be 

* The Religious System of the New Church 
(Religions-system der Neuen Kirche),first part: 
treating of Religion and Revelation, and their 
relation to reason. Tubingen, 1832. 

History and Criticism of Scepticism and 
Irrationalism (Geschichte und Kritikdes Scep- 
ticism us und Irrationalismus), in their relation 
to Modern Philosophy, with special reference 
to Hegel. Tubingen, 1884. 

Fundamental Philosophy (Fundamental Phi- 
losophic), in its genetic development, with 
special reference to the history of each single 
problem. Vol. i. Tubingen, 1848. Vol. ii., 
which was left in manuscript by the author, is 
in process of publication. 

The Principal Truths of Religion (Die 
Hauptwahrhoiten der Religion), or Hours of 
Meditation concerning the final grounds of the 
Truths of Religion. Part i. Tubingen, 1852. 

Open Letter to Prof. Dr. M. J. Schleiden of 
Jena, (Oftenes Sendschreiben,) Tubingen, 
1856. 



made both from his philosophical writings, 
which were written before his illumination, 
and from his theological writings, which 
were written after his illumination — for 
the two classes of writings are supple- 
mentary to one another, and the latter are 
really based upon the former. Moreover, 
Swedenborg has never abrogated his scien- 
tific and philosophical writings, but uses 
the principles contained in them constantly 
in illustrating and confirming his relig- 
ious doctrines. Among the theological 
works quoted are his " Arcana Coelestia," 
" Divine Love and Wisdom," and " Divine 
Providence," which were published by him- 
self, and the " Spiritual Diary," and "Ad- 
versaria," which he left in manuscript. 
Among the philosophical works which will 
be quoted are his " Principia," " Outlines 
of the Infinite," and his " Animal King- 
dom," and " Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom." 

1. " It is commonly believed, that a man 
from the light of nature, thus without rev- 
elation, may know several things which re- 
late to religion; as, that there is a God, 
that he is to be worshipped and to be 
loved, likewise that man is to live after 
death, with several other truths dependent 
on these ; and that man may infer these 
things by his own intelligence ; but I have 
learnt from much experience, that a man 
of himself, without revelation, knows noth- 
ing at all concerning divine things, nor 
concerning those which relate to celestial 
and spiritual life." (ArcanaCtelectia, 8944.) 

2. "The power of divining true princi- 
ples by the mind alone and of descending 
therefrom, in the path of certainty, through 
their consequences, to posterior things, 
belongs exclusively to higher beings and 
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powers.; to spirits, angels, and the Omnis- 
cient Himself, who indeed inhabit the 
brightest light, and dwell in essential truth 
and wisdom. They see all things, in one 
complex, as at once beneath them and 
within them ; they view the last things 
from the first, the lowest from the highest, 
the outermost from the innermost ; in a 
word, all the circumferences from the cen- 
tre ; consequently the very effects of the 
world from their causes. Not so human 
minds, which derive from the senses, or 
absorb through the senses, all the materials 
which they have to reason upon. For we 
are born in dense ignorance ; in process 
of time organs are opened for us, and 
ways prepared, and images themselves are 
sublimated, until they become ideas, and 
at length reasons ; which, when connected 
into series, are brought under the inspec- 
tion of the reasoning power. Thus, by slow 
degrees only, judgment is developed and 
reason displayed. This, then, is man's 
only way of attaining truths, so long as 
his soul lives in the body. Can you tell 
me by synthesis or a priori, before seeing 
the viscera or examining the interior parts, 
what is contained within the animal body ? 
Can you predict that it contains the liver, 
the mesentery, the kidneys, the heart, the 
arteries, and an infinity of other things ; 
still less that they are connected together 
in one way, and in no other? Must you 
not rather, like a blind man, afflicted with 
cataract and suffusion, present to yourself 
ludicrous imaginations, and dream dreams, 
at which you yourself, wheD you shall have 
looked into them, must ultimately either 
blush or laugh ? But alas ! we are so 
puffed up with self-conceit, that we seem 
to ourselves to be not in the outmost, but 
in the inmost; to be standing, not on 
the earth, but in the sky; and in no faint 
or uncertain light, but in the brightest ra- 
diance ; nay, in heaven itself, whence we 
descend before we ascend, and where we 
even build our airy palaces ; not knowing 
that our very height must aggravate the 
peril of our fall. This, as we before said, 
is the cause and the source of the insan- 
ities of the human mind." {Animal King- 
dom, vol. i. Eng. ed. pp. 6 * 7.) 

And again he says in the same work, p. 



4: "Synthesis, which begins its thread of 
reasons from causes and principles, and 
evolves and unwinds it until it reaches the 
effects of the causes, and the phenomena 
resulting from the principles, assumes some 
particular principle familiar and favorable 
to the intellect, as formed by previous 
ideas ; and however susceptible this prin- 
ciple may be of doubt or controversy, syn- 
thesis seizes it as a truth, and lays it down ; 
and thus presumed, defines and disengages 
it, and confirms it, first rationally, then 
empirically. Should anything adverse ap- 
pear, synthesis polishes away, represses 
and removes it, until at length the truth 
can come upon the stage, naked at first, but 
afterwards bedecked and ornamented ; ex- 
actly in imitation of the inverse method 
of analysis, which is called, also, the regu- 
la falsi, or, rule of false position. And 
synthesis, in reality, is nothing but a poor, 
precocious and vague analysis ; it gives 
out nothing more than what has crept into 
the intellect, and among the intellectual 
ideas, by way of the senses, from a few phe- 
nomena of experience, without any general 
bond to connect them ; and for the most 
part in the first impetuosity of the judg- 
ment. The hasty conceptions thus formed 
at the mind's first glance, are termed opin- 
ions, conjectures, hypotheses ; whence come 



" This has been the received and estab- 
lished method for ages past, from the very 
infancy of philosophy, through its later 
and maturer development; and now, also, 
it endures and flourishes by the favor of 
our contemporaries, being adopted exclu- 
sively even at the present day in reasonings 
on the causes of things which are naturally 
abstruse and profound. It is, also, pleas- 
ing and wonderfully accommodated, and 
in a manner akin to human minds ; it en- 
ables each mind to indulge its own tastes, 
to favor its own state, and to assent to an 
order, whose laws are proclaimed as truths. 
And we are very easily impelled and car- 
ried away into ideal games of this kind, 
inasmuch as they are races of our thoughts 
from assumed starting places to the very 
goals we desire to reach. This, also, pimps 
to self-love and self-glory, for, as nothing 
properly belongs to us but the produce of 
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our own minds, when these hare conceived 
anything, and are supported by plausibili- 
ties, we suppcse we have divined the pure 
reality, opened the true Delphos, or Heaven 
itself, unlocked oracles which the genius 
of our predecessors never penetrated, and, 
in a word, earned an indisputable palm of 
victory. But those who commence with 
this species of scholastic exercitation, that 
is, who set out relying on mere reasoning, 
not fortified by the sure patronage of ex- 
perience, will never, as I think, attain the 
goal; for they begin from the goal and 
hurry to the starting place ; thus they bend 
their course outwards instead of inwards, 
contrary to the order which the nature of 
the human mind prescribes for the discov- 
ery of the occult and unknown. 

" But granting, for- argument's sake, that 
any of the chiefs or rulers of the learned 
world, commencing from synthesis, may 
have perhaps taken the false for the true, 
but with the intention of afterwards elicit- 
ing from it purer truths, by means of 
analysis!, or the rule of false position, and 
of correcting, perfecting, and polishing it; 
like the sculptor working the rude marble : — 
Tell me then, I pray, which of them 
has thus followed the rules of analysis ? 
Which of them afterwards has wrought 
and corrected the visions and appearances 
he imbibed and pre-determined, perhaps 
in the very dawn of thought, and which 
were adverse to the truth ? Instead of this 
have not they all, as experience shows, 
sought the confirmation of the false, and 
not of the true ? For while the will is di- 
rected to the false, it is constantly detained 
in those things, also, that confirm it, or 
are conformable to it. Hence the pre- 
sumption becomes more and more confirmed 
by plausible arguments, until at last it has 
the same power of persuasion as the truth 
itself. For whenever affirmative reasoning 
is applied to a pre-conception, an infinity 
of particulars, all voting the same way, 
fly to its assistance, — both the decrees of 
ratiocinative philosophy, and the phenom- 
ena of the world, laid hold of in the falla- 
cious light of the senses. Indeed, there is 
nothing but may form a constituent part in 
different series of reasonings, if not direct- 
ly, at least obliquely ; as a single particle 



of salt may form an ingredient in an infinity 
of savors, and a single color in an infinity 
of pictures ; and one thing may be engraft- 
ed on another, as branch upon branch ; 
thus, the legitimate upon the spurious ; so 
that falsehood assumes the form of truth, 
and the measure of the fiction increases by 
meditation. At length, when the phantom 
is led forth upon the theatre of what is 
called the learned world, multitudes run 
to it, passionately admire it, favor and ap-. 
plaud it ; nay, numerous connoisseurs em- 
bellish it with paint and new decorations, 
so that it looks like a phantom no longer, 
but like a beautiful Venus, or a Delphian 
virgin. Whatever is now poured from its 
mouth, you are to regard as the voice of 
destiny, or the response of an oracle. But 
all things have their day ; among the rest, 
the produce of the human faculties, — par- 
ticularly those misshapen offspring, the 
monsters of hypothesis. They are con- 
ceived, they are born, they grow to matu- 
rity, they grow old, at last they die. But 
from the ashes of each, new ones arise ; 
and every hydra head that is lopped off by 
the youthful Hercules, produces hundreds 
of others : whence spectres of similar brood 
prevail for ages, and, like enchantresses, 
distract the human mind perennially. 
Hence errors, mental obscurity, fallacies, 
and strife ; civil wars between the soul and 
the body; scholastic contentions about 
straws and trifles ; the flight and exile of 
truths; and stupor and thick darkness in 
those very things where the light is most" 
brilliant : and this to such an extent, that 
the very altars and their sacred fire are 
contaminated ; which is the reason why 
the philosophy of the human mind is 
solemnly proscribed in the divine records. 

" All this — Swedenborg adds — is owing 
to the habit and the propensity of reason- 
ing synthetically." 

Such are the utterances of Swedenborg 
concerning synthetical philosophy, before 
his illumination ; after his illumination, be 
speaks as follows : 

3. "Philosophical studies, from their 
very first origin, thus for some thousands 
of years, have rested merely in terms and 
syllogisms ; and since it is only terms that 
they care about, as what form is, what ac- 
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cidents are, what modes are, and the like, 
it cannot be otherwise but that the mind 
should remain in ideas only, without any 
life, because without light. For they do 
not apply their philosophy to things ra- 
tional ; or what they do apply are mere 
terms ; from which, if they dispute, they 
are like those who learn the words of a 
language, and that not for the sake of ex- 
pressing any meaning thereby, but only 
for the sake of talking; and since they 
concentrate and contract all the powers of 
the mind upon that in which there is no 
life, thus upon material things only, they 
consequently form in their minds a callous 
substance, through which no light can pass. 
Such, also, is the case with syllogistic or 
logical philosophy, which so confines the 
ideas of the mind, that there is scarcely 
any aperture for the light to come in. 
Wherefore, such wise men as these are 
much more stupid in spiritual and heavenly 
matters than the most insignificant among 
the crowd, or than any rustic." (Spiritual 
Diary, 866.) 

4. "There are same studies by which 
man's faculty of thinking, and his rational 
mind is entirely destroyed. Among these 
are philosophical studies, when through a 
series of conclusions a result is drawn 
from the definitions of terms and the con- 
clusions thence. As these series, when 
strung together, represent such things as 
cannot be understood by anybody, and 
among which no connection can be seen, 
they take away all reason ; while, neverthe- 
less, they involve nothing but what may be 
explained in a very simple manner, so as 
to be understood by everybody. To these 
studies also belongs logic, which limits 
truths, and renders them doubtful ; es- 
pecially when from several things one 
thing is evolved, which thereby becomes 
involved ; and frequently the conclusion 
is of such a nature that it may be under- 
stood without any syllogism. Logic is, 
in this respect, like geometry and algebra, 
when they are employed in demonstrating 
simple truths ; and when through angu- 
lar, circular, and curved figures something 
intricate is expressed, which, when set 
forth according to the rules laid down in 
these sciences, becomes quite unintelligi- 



ble. Through these sciences and such 
practices man loses his common sense and 
becomes insane." (Diarium Mixus, 4578.) 

5. "As concerns philosophy, every one 
of its parts has had thus far no other ef- 
fect than to darken the mind, and thus to 
close the way to the intuition of interior, 
and at the same time, also, of universal 
things; for it stops short in mere terms, 
and in disputes concerning them. * * * 
By these practices it not only obstructs 
the ways to interior things, but, also, 
blinds the mind, and utterly banishes 
faith ; so that in the other life, a philos- 
opher '.vho has dwelled much on, or in- 
dulged in like things, becomes stupid and, 
beyond all others, ignorant." (Spiritual 
Diary, 767.) 

Such is, according to Swedenborg, the 
state of the philosophers, who do not derive 
the principles of their philosophy from 
revelation, but imagine that they are in- 
dependent of revelation, and able to gen- 
erate truth from their own consciousness. 
There is, however, a philosophy which, 
according to Swedenborg, agrees with 
revelation. He contrasts this with the 
former in the following passage : 

6. " There are two principles, of which 
one leads to all folly and madness, and the 
other to all intelligence and wisdom. The 
former principle consists in denying every- 
thing, or in a man's saying in his heart 
that he cannot believe anything, unless he 
is convinced by such things as he can com- 
prehend or be sensible of; this principle 
leads to all folly and madness, and may be 
called the negative principle. The other 
principle consists in affirming the things 
of doctrine drawn from the Word, or in 
thinking and believing in oneself that 
these things are true, because the Lord 
has spoken them ; this principle leads to 
all intelligence and wisdom, and may be 
ealled the affirmative principle. They who 
think from a negative principle, the more 
they consult the things of reason, of 
scienee and of philosophy, do but the 
more plunge themselves into darkness, 
till at length they come to deny all 
things ; the reason of which is, because no 
one from lower things can comprehend 
higher, nor, consequently, spiritual and 
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heavenly, and still less divine things, be- 
cause they transcend all understanding; 
moreover, all things are in this case im- 
bued with negative things from the ruling 
principle. But they, on the other hand, 
who think from an affirmative principle, 
may be confirmed by all things whatsoever 
of reason, of science, nay, by those of 
philosophy ; for all these things serve them 
as corroborations, and afford them a fuller 
idea of the subject." (Arcana Calestia, 
2568.) 

The distinction between affirmative and 
negative philosophy is further discussed in 
the following passages : 

7. " Philosophy, such as it is at present 
in human minds, destroys all faith, but 
philosophy in itself, which is true philoso- 
phy, agrees with the things in the Divine 
Word; just as external things agree with 
internal things, or nature with heaven, for 
nature is so constituted that there is a 
complete concordance or harmony. The 
philosophy of the human mind ought to be 
of such nature that spiritual and heavenly 
things may be seen from it; and such a 
philosophy is possible, because such is the 
nature of philosophy in itself. 

" When there is such a philosophy, then 
there is acquired by means of it an intel- 
lectual faith, to which the human mind 
may have recourse when there arise doubts 
about the things to be believed. But if 
the mind has recourse to it at the present 
time, then faith is at once destroyed, for 
the philosophy of the present day is of 
such a nature that it expels faith, and thus 
extinguishes the light of truth and induces 
darkness ; the result of which is, that the 
mind can no longer be illustrated except 
by a miracle, viz. : when a different state 
is induced upon the mind, which can only 
be brought about by misfortunes, sickness, 
and thus by anxieties, and finally by what 
are called pangs of conscience; conse- 
quently, by an indefinite variety of modes 
Adapted to the state of each one's mind. 
It is evident, however, that this is much 
more difficult with such as are imbued with 
the philosophy of the present day than 
with the more simple ones." (Adversaria, 
vol. i., n. 914.) 

8. " It is very evident, indeed, that phil- 



osophy, such as it is in itself, can never be 
opposed to the things in the Divine Word, 
for natural and heavenly things agree ; as 
in man, his natural and his spiritual nature 
agree when he is a true man, for nature is 
formed by the Supreme Creator, so that it 
is perfectly obedient to spiritual things ; 
the world itself, with its nature, being 
created for this very purpose, that it might 
yield obedience to the things ordered by 
heaven, just as the body of man, with its 
nature, is so constituted that it may obey 
the spiritual mind in everything it intends 
and embraces as an end ; so that in nature 
there may be effects, but in heaven causes 
and beginnings, as is the case in the human 
body. 

" Philosophy or human erudition judges 
and concludes spiritual from natural things ; 
and as the natural man, since the fall, is of 
such a nature as to be entirely opposed to 
the spiritual man, and to fight continually 
against it, therefore the philosophy which 
is drawn from the rational mind of such a 
man is of such a nature that it destroys 
the things derived from the Divine Word. 
Wherefore it is not so much philosophy 
itself, regarded in itself, which is at fault, 
but the human mind which has become 
«uch since the fall, and from which mind 
philosophy is drawn." (Adversaria, vol. i., 
n. 911.) 

Concerning the origin of philosophy from 
the human mind, Swedenborg makes the 
following statement in his Animal King- 
dom, vol. ii., p. 356 : 

9. "It is beyond all doubt that the 
rational mind of man is in its very nature 
philosophical, and hag the ability to arrange 
and distribute ideas in an analytic form, 
and to revolve and sum them up so as to 
form a certain conclusion ; for all our phil- 
osophy and logic is derived from no other 
fountain or collected from no other streams 
than from the operations of the rational 
mind, which not only herald with their 
light, but even instruct us, their subjects, 
in the matter of philosophy and the man- 
ner of philosophizing, which shows that 
we cherish and possess in ourselves the 
very master of philosophy, to whose ut- 
terances the most learned among us must 
listen in humble dependence ; and so much 
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is this the case, that the philosopher may 
derive innumerable materials deserving to 
be inserted in his code from the common 
herd of the unlearned. The boy and the 
youth in their simple speech sometimes 
run through more axioms of philosophy 
and logic, through more categories and 
series of consequences, than the prince of 
philosophers can distinctly set forth in his 
pages. Each copula or connection of 
words contains some philosophical princi- 
ple, much more an entire oration, as every 
one may perceive if he will only bestow a 
little attention upon particular cases. The 
mind does not derive these predicates from 
its body, but from a higher essence, in 
which the above faculty is innate — in fact, 
from the soul, which lives immediately 
under the auspices of the Superior Mind. 
Philosophy is a kind of anatomy of the 
human mind ; for as we are ignorant of 
what lies hidden in the body, and of how 
the organic fabrics act upon each other, 
until the viscera are opened and examined, 
so, also, without investigation we are ig- 
norant of what lies hidden in the mind. 
The grand philosopher is he who scrutinizes 
these subjects with the greatest depth and 
distinctness." 

Let us see what further conditions Swe- 
denborg lays down to the philosopher in 
order to enable him to evolve a true eystem 
of philosophy : 

10. " No man seems to have been capable 
of arriving at true philosophy since the 
age of that first of mortals, who is said to 
have been in a state of the most perfect 
integrity, that is to say, who was formed 
and made according to all the art, image 
and connection of the world before the 
existence of vice. All who are governed 
by a right mind aspire after, nay, are in- 
tensely desirous of arriving at, the same 
degree of wisdom, as at something which 
we have lost ; but how far it is possible to 
succeed, none but the true philosopher can 
see. He who is only in part a philosopher, 
or who wishes to be reputed one, may sup- 
pose himself to have arrived at the goal, 
and even to have proceeded beyond it, 
while his fancied wisdom is after all a 
mere hallucination. The reason why a 
man in a state of integrity was made a 



complete philosopher, was that he might 
better know how to venerate the Deity, 
the Origin of all things, that Being who is 
all in all ; for without the utmost devotion 
to the Supreme Being, no one can be a 
complete and truly learned philosopher. 
True philosophy and contempt for the 
Deity are two opposites, Veneration for 
the Infinite Being can never be separated 
from philosophy, for he who fancies him- 
self wise whilst his wisdom does not teach 
him to acknowledge a Divine and Infinite 
Being, that is, he who thinks he can possess 
any wisdom without a knowledge and ven- 
eration of the Deity, has not even a par- 
ticle of wisdom. The philosopher sees, 
indeed, that God governs His creation by 
rules and mechanical laws, and that the 
soul governs the body in a similar manner. 
He may even know what those rules and 
mechanical laws are ; but to know the na- 
ture of that Infinite Being from whom, as 
from their fountain, all things in the world 
derive their existence and subsistence — to 
know, I say, the nature of that Supreme 
Intelligence, with its infinite arcana — this 
is an attainment beyond the sphere of his 
limited capacity. When, therefore, the 
philosopher has arrived at the end of his 
studies, even supposing him to have ac- 
quired so complete a knowledge of all 
mundane things that nothing more remains 
for him to learn, he must there stop, for he 
can never know the nature of the Infinite 
Being, of His Supreme Intelligence, Su- 
preme Providence, Supreme Love, Supreme 
Justice, and other infinite attributes. He 
will therefore acknowledge that in respect 
to this supremely intelligent and wise 
Being, his knowledge is nothing. He will 
hence most profoundly venerate Him with 
the utmost devotion of soul, so that at the 
mere thought of Him his whole frame, or 
membranous and sensitive system, will 
awfully yet sweetly tremble, from the in- 
most to the outermost principles of his 
being." (Principia, vol. i., Eng. edition, 
pp. 34, 35.) 

The first requisite of a true philosopher, 
according to Swedenborg, is, therefore, to 
be a sincere worshiper of the Divine Being, 
and he must be deeply conscious that no 
man from his own power is able to fathom 
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His depths. This is expressed in even 
stronger terms in the following passage : 

11. "If the soul, which is within nature 
and below the first substance of the world, 
is of infinite intuition, what must be the 
case with the Supreme Being, who is above 
nature, and whose essence is life and wis- 
dom ? It is impossible to think of Him as 
limited and within the universe, for ne- 
cessity dictates that He is that to which no 
limits can be assigned — in other words, 
that He is infinite. But, since in this 
Divine Abyss there is nothing but what is 
eternal, infinite, holy, away and away ! we 
exclaim, with reason and philosophy which, 
long before they arrive at the verge of this 
fathomless deep, fail and are forced into 
silence from the inability of language. 
They, then, who by tie guidance of mental 
philosophy dare to attempt this abyss, be- 
come the devoted victims of their rashness. 
They return, as it were, paralyzed and 
faltering, like persons who have looked 
over sheer precipices into the vast pro- 
found, or else blinded, like those who have 
gazed upon the sun ; and ever after, as I 
have often deplored, some spot or shadow 
flits before the eye of their reason, which 
at all times is dull enough of itself, so that 
they are blind in broad daylight, and live 
at the mercy of their own phantasies, a 
just punishment for their presumption. If 
an expression must be used to signify this 
Almighty Being, there is no other than the 
word ' Jehovah,' the I AM and the I CAN, 
yet understood in Himself and above all 
nature ; but if expressed within nature, lie 
is called God, and omnipresence, om- 
niscience, and omnipotence, are attributed 
to Him, although the mind cannot define, 
these attributes, except from the finite 
sphere and the all thereof, so that it gains 
no idea of the infinite. This very I AM, 
or esse, is life, the life is wisdom, the wis- 
dom is all for the sake of the end, that the 
esse may he the first and last end, for the 
sake of which, or for which, every finite in 
the universe exists." (Economy of the An- 
imal Kingdom, vol. i., p. 238, Eng. edition.) 

According to Swedenborg, the faculty of 
becoming a philosopher is not possessed by 
every one, but philosophers are born, like 
poets and musicians. This he teaches in 



the following passage, where he gives an 
additional picture of the true philosopher : 
12. "To find out the causes of things 
from the study of given phenomena, cer- 
tainly requires a talent of a peculiar kind. 
It is not every one that can confine his 
attention to one thing, and evolve with 
distinctness all that lies in it; it is not 
every one that can think profoundly, or, as 
Cicero says, 'that can cast up all his rea- 
sons, and state the sum of bis thoughts,' 
or, as in another place, 'that can recall the 
mind from the senses, fix upon the real 
truth in everything, and see and combine 
with exactness the reasons that led to his 
conclusions.' This is a peculiar endow- 
ment, into which the brain must be initia- 
ted from its very rudiments, and which 
must afterwards, by a gradual process, be 
made to acquire permanence by means of 
babit and cultivation. It is a common 
remark, that poets, musicians, singers, 
painters, architects, and sculptors, are born 
euch ; and we know that every species of 
animal is born with that peculiar character 
which distinguishes it so completely from 
every other species- We see that some 
men come into the world as prodigies, en- 
dowed with superhuman powers of memory, 
others with an extraordinary activity of the 
whole faculty, amounting to a peculiar 
strength of imagination and intuitive per- 
ception, by virtue of which no sooner do> 
tbey set the animal mind in motion on any 
subject, than they excite the rationality of 
the corresponding rational mind, they ar- 
range their philosophical topics into a 
suitable form, and afterwards engage in 
thought till they see clearly whether their 
opinions are consonant with the decisions 
of a sound judgment, when, if any element 
of an obscure character embarrasses the 
subject, by a happy gift of nature, they 
separate the obscure from the clear, and in 
its place insert some other element more 
conformable to the general idea, so as to 
make all the parts aptly cohere. With 
a natural facility, they distribute their 
thoughts into classes, and separate mixed 
topics into appropriate divisions, and skil- 
fully subordinate series thus perspicuously 
divided, one under the other ; that is, the 
particular under the general, and the gen- 
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cral under the universal. Thus are they 
never overwhelmed by the multiplicity of 
things, but continually enlightened more 
and more, and, by the help of arrangement 
and general notions, recall to mind, when- 
ever they please, such parts of the subject 
as had become effaced from their notice, 
and unfold such as are complicated or 
perplexed. 

" Those who are born with this felicity 
of talent, and afterwards proceed in due 
order to its development, the more pro- 
foundly they penetrate into the depths of 
science, the less do they trust to their im- 
agination, and the more cautious are they 
not to extend their reasoning beyond the 
strict limit justified by facts; or, if they 
indulge in conjecture at all, they treat it 
as mere surmise and hypothesis until ex- 
perience bespeaks its correctness. They 
avoid as a hydra any premature attachment 
to, or implicit credence in, opinions, un- 
less there are circumstances duly to sup- 
port them. Even if they retain them in 
their memory, they do not admit them as 
links in any chain of reasoning, but, while 
conducting their argument, in a manner 
banish them from thought, and keep the 
attention fixed on data and facts alone. 
The fictitious depresses them, the obscure 
pains them, but they are exhilarated by 
the truth ; and in the presence of every- 
thing that is clear, they too are clear or 
serene. When, after a long course of rea- 
soning, they make a discovery of the truth, 
straightway there is a certain cheering 
light, and joyful confirmatory brightness, 
that plays around the sphere of their mind, 
and a kind of mysterious radiation — I know 
not whence it proceeds — that darts through 
some sacred temple in the brain. Thus, a 
sort of rational instinct displays itself, and 
in a manner gives notice that the soul is 
called into a state of more inward commu- 
nion, and has returned at that moment into 
the golden age of its intellectual perfec- 
tions. The mind that has known this 
pleasure — for no desire attaches to the 
unknown — is carried away wholly in pur- 
suit of it, and in the kindling flame of its 
love despises, in comparison as external 
pastimes, all merely corporeal pleasures, 
and although it recognizes them as means 
3 



for exciting the animal mind and the purei 
blood, it on no account follows them as 
ends. Persons of this cast consider the 
arts and sciences only as aids to wisdom, 
and learn them as helps to its attainment, 
not that they may be reputed wise for 
possessing them. They modestly restrain 
all tendency to inflated ideas of themselves, 
knowing that the sciences are an ocean, of 
which they can catch but a few drops. They 
look on no one with a scornful brow or a 
supercilious air, nor arrogate any praise to 
themselves. They ascribe all to the Deity, 
and regard Him as the source from whom 
all true wisdom descends. In the promo- 
tion of His glory, they place the end and 
object of their own. * * * 

13. "As the natural gift we have men- 
tioned — or the faculty by which the under- 
standing sees acutely and distinctly into 
the series of things — is to be perfected by 
the use of means, so, even where this fac- 
ulty is by nature excellent, there are many 
things that retard its advancement, dimin- 
ish its energy, and enfeeble its efforts. 
Such, for instance, are the desires of the 
animal mind and the pleasures of the body, 
which render the rational mind, when too 
compliant to them, unable any longer to 
pursue its high investigations, for then it 
is, as it were, in bonds, and forced to go 
wherever lust will have it. This faculty is 
impaired and destroyed also by the cares 
and anxieties arising from domestic cir- 
cumstances and the consideration of world- 
ly prospects, for these determine the mind 
to low and outward things, and never raise 
it to the high and inward. Nothing super- 
induces more darkness on the human mind 
than the interference of its own fancied 
providence in matters that properly belong 
to the Divine Providence. 

"This faculty, however, is chiefly im- 
paired by the thirst for glory and the love 
of self. I know not what darkness over- 
spreads the rational faculties when the 
mind begins to swell with pride, or when 
our intuition of objects calls up in the 
objects themselves the image and glory of 
our own selfhood. It is like pouring a 
liquor upon some exquisite wine, which 
throws it into a froth, sullies its purity, 
and clouds its transluccnce. It is as if the 
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animal spirits were stirred into waves, and 
a tempest drove the grosser blood into in- 
surgent motion, by which the organs of 
internal sensation or perception becoming 
swollen, the powers of thought are dulled, 
and the whole scene of action in their 
theatre changed. In those who experience 
these disorderly states, the rational faculty 
is crippled and brought to a standstill, or 
rather its movements become retrograde 
instead of progressive. A limit is put to 
its operations, which its possessor imagines 
to be the limit of all human capacity be- 
cause he himself is unable to overstep it. 
He sees little or nothing in the most studied 
researches of others^ but everything — oh! 
how vain-glorious — in his own ; nor can 
he return to correct conceptions until his 
elated thoughts have subsided to their 
proper level. 'There are many,' says 
Seneca, 'who might have attained to 
wisdom, had they not fancied they had 
attained it already.' The Muses love a 
tranquil mind, and there is nothing but 
humility, a contempt of self, and a sim- 
ple love of the truth, that can prevent 
or remedy the evils wo have described." 
(Economy of the Animal Kingdom, vol. i., 
pp. 8-12. j 

In conclusion, I propose to give, as a 
specimen of the manner in which Sweden- 
borg treats speculative subjects, a portion 
of his argument concerning tho Infinite. 
This is taken from his work entitled, " Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Argument on the 
Infinite, and. the Final Cause of Crea- 
tion" : 

14. "The' more deeply human wisdom 
commits itself to the investigation of the 
divine or infinite essence, the more deeply 
it is involved in a labyrinth. For example, 
let The Infinite be the difficulty that the 
philosopher is impatient to solve. As soon 
as he arrives at the point where he begins 
to enquire into the qualities of the infinite, 
he at once whets his mind, consults all the 
oracles of reason, and collects a thousand 
arguments from whatever particulars are 
fixed scientifically in his memory. These 
arguments, however, be it observed, are 
taken in the first instance from the finite 
sphere, for in consulting the oracle of rea- 
son, they can come from no other source. 



Besides, the reasoning mind knows none 
other than the finite, consequently can pro- 
duce none other, for it is informed and 
developed by finite things and through 
finite senses, and seeks the unknown by the 
analysis of the known ; and, moreover, 
being finite itself, none but finite things can 
be known to it. In the first place, there- 
fore, the philosopher institutes a compari- 
son of a general kind between the finite 
and the infinite, or between a living, intel- 
ligent, and active finite, and a living, in- 
telligent, and active infinite. But rational 
philosophy at last rejoins, that no compari- 
son or relation can subsist between the 
finite and the infinite ; that if the philoso- 
pher must enquire, by relation and propor- 
tion, into the essence of the infinite from 
the essence of the finite, the infinite will 
necessarily appear null in relation to the 
finite, or else the finite null in relation to 
the infinite ; for the infinitely email be- 
comes proportionately as nothing in rela- 
tion to the greatest or least finite, if we 
may so express ourselves. On the other 
hand, the greatest or least finite becomes 
nothing relatively to the infinitely great. 
Whence, if we postulate either the infinite 
or the finite, the other perishes in the com- 
parison, (p. 7.) 

15. " The human mind, however, does 
not rest satisfied with even the above an- 
swer, but in the course of its enquiries 
into things descends to one detail after 
another, and distinctly proposes to solve 
the difficulty by scrutinizing, in the first 
place, every hole and corner of the subject. 
As yet, indeed, it does not thoroughly 
doubt, neither deny or reject, nor yet 
affirm, but cherishes the hope of still solv- 
ing the question so long as anything what- 
ever remains untried. It therefore now 
goes into details for the enquiry, to enable 
it the better to see whether what at first 
appears impenetrable and inexplicable, may 
not somewhere or somehow be explained ; 
and for this purpose it directs its attention 
to magnitude, space, extension, form, or to 
quantity and quality, or other similar geo- 
metrical conditions. And as it knows that 
there is an infinite in the least sphere, and 
an infinite in the greatest, so it compares 
the substances, quantities or qualities of 
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the finite with the infinite, and in the first 
instance probably supposes — for the sup- 
position is extremely natural — that God is 
the least or simple element of quantity and 
space, and likewise the greatest. Yet, as 
the reasoning goes deeper, the inference 
comes that if God be the least, then He 
cannot be infinite, for the least or minimum 
of quantity or quality still retains some- 
what of the finite, according to which God 
is not infinite; and so the mind plunges 
deeper into the knotty labyrinth, and can 
hardly emerge from it again. For what is 
that minimum which is infinitely little? 
What is the infinitely little, or the infinitely 
least? Such an entity is impossible, and 
therefore there is no escape in this direc- 
tion. There is no quantity infinitely small. 
All quantity must be either finitely least, 
or it must be a simple of some kind, or the 
subject must be infinite without predication 
of quantity, magnitude, space, extension, 
form, quality, or smallness. Furthermore, 
as there can be no proportion between the 
infinite and the finite, there is therefore 
the same between the least finite and the 
infinite as between the greatest finite and 
the infinite. The difference between the 
two finites, or between the greatest and the 
least of nature, is itself finite, and there- 
fore makes nothing relatively to the in- 
finite; so that no possible ratio exists. 
Here, then, the mind is again at fault, and 
this time is deeper plunged than ever in 
the formidable maze. (p. 8.) 

16. "As, then, the infinite is not the least 
of substantials, the least of extension, the 
least of quantity, or the least of form — 
that is to say, is not the least of geometri- 
cal entities — the human mind goes on- 
wards, turns over the subject in everyway, 
and asks whether the infinite may not be 
the pure and least actuality ; at once the 
least and the greatest in motion, in celerity, 
in motive force ; in short, whether it may 
not be at once the least and the greatest 
of mechanical entities'? The mind is aware 
that no finite can exist without a cause ; 
that nothing can result or happen from 
causes without a mode ; that modification 
can never take place without a change or 
variation of limits, either of those of the 
parts or the whole; that nothing can ex- 



perience such variation of limits, or of the 
parts and the whole, without motion ; that 
motion cannot exist without a substance 
thikt is moved ; and that no substance can 
undergo motion without assuming refer- 
ence to degrees and moments, which give 
birth to succession in celerity\ or, what is 
the same thing, in time, and hence to mo- 
tive powers in mechanics. As, then, motion 
or mode supposes the finite and substantial, 
or as the mechanical always immediately 
supposes the geometrical, and as the in- 
finite cannot admit of modification, the 
mind concludes again that the infinite can- 
not be the greatest mechanical entity in 
the sphere of leasts, more especially as it 
is not the least geometrical entity, the 
former being a causate and effect, while 
the cause and efficient lies in the latter, 
(p. 9.) 

17. "Still, however, the mind is dissat- 
isfied and perplexed, and to enable it to 
investigate the essence of its infinite and 
its divinity, it passes analytically from 
geometrical and mechanical grounds to a 
something analogous to the geometrical or 
mechanical ; to something conceived as 
pure ; to an entity that is not finite, that is 
indivisible, not extended, not consisting of 
parts, and therefore neither formal nor 
modified — in a word, to the pure simple. 
And in this it recognizes a kind of primi- 
tive oausant and agent preceding the state 
in which finites can exist from it, and finite 
existences subsist. For extended entities 
must originate and subsist ultimately from 
non-extended ; entities possessing magni- 
tude, dimension, space, and form, must 
come from entities destitute of these cate- 
gories; limited beings from non-limited; 
geometrical entities from geometrical points 
— in a word, all compounds from relative 
simples, and these latter from positive or 
pure simples. But if the pure simple be 
the primitive, from which compounds could 
exist by succession, as the limited exists 
from the unlimited, the extended from the 
non-extended, the geometrical from geo- 
metrical points, or as numbers from simple 
units, still they could not have existed 
without a mode, or some analogue of a 
mode, nor without reference to some sort 
of limit in the simple, although it may be 
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only a single limit, the simple therefore 
being not finite ; for the finite must consist 
at least of two terms, or of two ends, and 
therefore must originate out of the multi- 
plication of simples in a simple mode or 
analogue of a mode. The result is, that 
still the mind does not see that it has ap- 
proached the essence of the infinite, because 
the infinite is devoid of all parts, terms, 
and modes, and, moreover, involves nothing 
that can Be said to resemble geometrical 
and mechanical entities, (p.' 9.) 

18. " Still finding himself here entangled 
in an inextricable difficulty, the philoso- 
pher turns to other sides of the question, 
and considers whether God be infinite or 
not, or, whether there be any infinity in 
respect of time, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, whether there be any eternity 
or not. Generally speaking, the conclusion 
is that there is nothing but has had an 
origin. When anything is presented as 
existing, there must be a commencement, 
time and source from which it began to 
exist. No entity or actuality can possibly 
be without having an origin, if not within 
myriads of years, at least within myriads 
of myriads ; or if not within these, the 
mind only multiplies and multiplies again 
innumerable myriads by innumerable other 
myriads, until it supposes that it hits the 
origin by this process. Now, therefore, it 
occurs to the philosopher that there was a 
time when God took His rise, according to 
which He cannot be eternal. Yet He is 
styled eternal, and eternity is time without 
end, or is, in respect of time, the infinite 
we seek; and time itself is.no more than a 
peculiar relation to modes proceeding from 
finite and substantial beings, like celerity 
in motion, namely, its successiveness, and 
denotes only the degrees and moments 
thereof, and thus is like to, and almost 
identical with, celerity, and consequently 
is mechanical, and therefore similar to the 
geometrical ; for where there is no substance 
there is no celerity, and where there is no 
celerity there is no time. Pondering these 
considerations, the mind doubts and hesi- 
tates respecting the existence of eternity, 
and whether there is aught from eternity, 
aught that has never at any time had an 
origin, however far back such origin might 



be in multiplied series of myriads of years. 
It falls then again into precisely the same 
difficulty, and stumbles over this identical 
and inexplicable first question, particularly 
as quantity, space, motion, time, and all 
things, conspire and consent naturally and 
rationally in declaring that there is no in- 
finity in any of them. (p. 10.) 

19. " If the philosopher be determined of 
purpose, he does not cut the knot or reject 
the difficulty until he has wandered over 
the whole of rational philosophy, both in 
general and in particular, and at one time 
diffused, at another concentrated, his at- 
tention, and divided and again divided, 
and multiplied by degrees and powers, and 
gone from one deep part of the question to 
another, and this repeatedly, and until he 
finds that although in his calculus he can 
apparently approach the indefinite, yet that 
nevertheless he is coming no nearer to the 
infinite, or to anything like it, or to any- 
thing without end. At last, when he sees 
all these impenetrable mazes, when he has 
had such repeated experience of their diffi- 
culties, and has found that they all combine 
to form one and the same unfathomable 
problem, viz., this : that by all the reasons 
of the case, no infinite can possibly exist, 
because it does not exist for any rational, 
natural, or geometrical analysis — after this 
result, he secretly concludes that the divine 
essence is probably not infinite, but indefi- 
nite, and the least and the greatest in all 
things ; and as he sees in the greatest, too, 
a natural and geometrical condition, or an 
analogue of the least in quantity, space, 
and time, he guesses that the Divine is the 
prime being of nature, and consequently 
that nature and God are in a manner one 
and the same. And thus occasionally the 
philosopher may at length, by his own 
imperfect investigations and analysis, be- 
come a worshiper, not of God, but of na- 
ture. * * * (p- 11.) 

20. " For the purpose of prosecuting oar 
enquiry, let us accept the very conclusion 
with which reason presents us, viz. : that 
naturally, or in nature, the infinite is im- 
possible ; that that which is the first or 
least of things is a natural something, or 
similar to a natural, the infinite being as 
nothing in proportion. Granting, then, a 
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first or least natural something, or any 
analogue thereof, the question occurs : 
Whence, and by virtue of what cause, 
could such an entity exist? This of itself 
incites our reason to endeavor to ascertain 
its cause. If we suppose that it existed 
from itself, or was its own cause, we at 
once have a consequence which is flatly 
repugnant to reason. If it be finite, if 
natural, or if similar to a finite or natural, 
that which is finite in it, or which is natural, 
or analogous to natural, must have a cause 
or origin. If it admits in it aught that is 
similar to the finite, whence comes this 
similar? How can it admit anything in it 
without a cause? Thus the philosopher 
straightway sees that his mind is toiled 
anew in the old difficulty, and he finds that 
he now doubts what he had before con- 
cluded on the ground of his own reason 
respecting the origin of nature ; for he 
wishes, at all events, to give a competent 
answer to the question of the source and 
cause whereby this first natural could exist, 
and exist iu the manner that it does. Rea- 
son dictates clearly that it could not origi- 
nate itself, because it is finite, or similar 
to finite, and must in the first instance be 
finited, or made similar to the finite. The 
philosopher, therefore, now revolves in his 
mind whether it can exist from itself. He 
affirms, denies, doubts ; he sees that it can- 
not be, but that there must have been a 
cause for it. If it did exist from itself, it 
could not even do this by accident, because 
one sees that where no cause is present, 
neither is any case or accident ; casualty 
itself demands not a simple or single, but 
a multiple causation. Furthermore, if the 
natural primitive arose by accident, and 
were such as accident could make it, how 
could all its derivatives and subsequent 
issues be of such distinguished harmony 
that not only the elements, worlds, and 
planets, but the vast and beautiful king- 
doms founded upon them, should exist in 
an order and tenor at once so stupendous 
and so delightful. Nothing of the Kind 
could come by accident ; for if it did, then 
all the productions subsequent to it would 
be similar to the accident, and destitute of 
order — in short, the supposition of acci- 
dent is unsuited to the occasion. If we 
3 * 



say that the above natural did not indeed 
proceed from accident, but from some- 
thing remotely like it, the same nodus, the 
same inextricable difficulty, still remains. 
Whence this something ? If again we say, 
from itself, pray then whence this precise 
finite with its distinctive qualities'! And 
here the mind again suggests, that if finite 
it be, there must have been a time when it 
was finited ; therefore, time must enter into 
the case, and origin also. If it came from 
itself, or by accident, why did it not- come 
sooner, since it might as easily have arisen 
before as when I did ? Therefore one 
does not see in this way either, how prim- 
itive nature could have existed from itself. 
The end is, that we conclude with reason, 
as nothing finite, or similar thereto, can 
arise without a cause, that primitive nature 
had a cause. 

" If, then, primitive nature existed from 
a cause, the cause could not be finite, either 
in itself, or in its origin; for if it were, 
it also would desiderate a cause, to finite 
it. We conclude, therefore, with reason, 
that the infinite is the cause of the finite, 
albeit we do not know the nature or quale 
of the infinite. Thus, though we are so 
fiir ignorant, yet we are bound to acknowl- 
edge the infinite as a cause; and conse- 
quently to acknowledge the first' and least 
natural entity as a causate. Thus, by 
the question of whence, of cause, or of 
unde, we may be brought to a confession 
of the infinite, but not by the question of 
quality, distinctive nature, or quale. * * 
(pp. 15-17.) 

21. " The infinite is the cause of the 
finite, which it could not be if it did not 
exist. . No cause can produce an effect, 
unless the power to produce lie in it: but 
that the infinite produced the primordial 
seeds of nature, and consequently the vvorld_, 
has been already stated. Actual nothing 
can furnish us with no cause : nothing 
comes of nothing. It follows that, the in- 
finite was the cause, and that whatever is 
in the cause is infinite. The circumstance 
of all contingencies in the finite sphere 
conspiring so marvellously to a single end, 
can proceed from no other ground than a 
cause involving an infinitely intelligent 
being; whence it follows that there is a 
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pre-eminent being in the cause, and an in- 
finite intelligence in the being. » * # 
Thus, we may be certain that there are 
infinite things in the infinite, the nature 
and quality of which can never be con- 
ceived by the finite. The conclusion is, 
that beyond our finite sphere there are 
verily infinities, to the knowledge of which 
it is useless to aspire ; and which in the 
infinite are infinitely many, and can be 
known to no one but the infinite. In order 
that these may in some measure be con- 
ceived by the soul introduced through 
faith into communion with the infinite, it 
has pleased God to discover by revelation 
much whereby the mind can finitely con- 
ceive and express him : not, however, that 
finite perceptions or expressions are sim- 
ilar or adequate to him, but only that those 
made use of are not repugnant." (p. 57.) 
These are the grounds which Swedenborg 
himself takes with regard to rational or 
speculative philosophy. These grounds 
are taken up by Prof. Tafel in his phi- 
losophical works, and proved by him ac- 
cording to the methods of modern spec- 
ulative philosophy. The following article 
is a translation of the introductory chapter 
of his " Hauptwahrheiten," in which are 
summed up his results; by additional quo- 
tations from Swedenborg I shall show that 
Prof. Tafel's philosophy is essentially a 
philosophical demonstration of the princi- 
ples taught by Swedenborg. 



Where can I find Troth and Certainty ? 

"What is truth? This old, ever recur- 
ring question, I must first of all propound 
to myself. What is the object, what the 
end I have in view, when I am seeking the 
truth ? Do I not aspire to an agreement 
of ray views and thoughts with one another* 
and with objects which are independent of 
them, and yet important, and worthy of 
being sought after ; which are consequently 
not merely transitory and inane phenomena, 
but permanent and real goods ? t These 

* " Whatever is contradictory, is against the 
light of truth, which flows from Divine Wis- 
dom.' 1 . (Divine Love and Wisdom, n. 283.) 

t " Truth in itself is good, because it is from 
good ; truth is the form of good, i. e. when 
good is formed so as to be intellectually per- 



goods I wish to perceive and to know, to 
touch and seize with my mind and under- 
standing, and thus to unite them with my- 
self, and to appropriate them. I wish, 
therefore, to view and to think what truly is. 

" But by my doing so, this ceases to be 
Being independent of myself, and becomes 
a thing of thought ; it assumes my nature, 
and has impressed upon it my mode of 
viewing and thinking ; it thereby becomes 
my own product, and that which I grasp, 
or imagine to grasp, is no longer Being in- 
dependent of myself, such as it is in itself, 
but a figment of my own imagination. 

" It is, therefore, impossible for me to 
reach being itself, such as it is in itself ; 
it remains a thing unknown and unknow- 
able to me forever; and it thus seems as 
if the sophists and sceptics of old were 
right, who declared that Being in itself 
was unattainable, and the finding of truth, 
consequently, impossible. But, by their 
very act of denying that truth can be 
found and known, they evidently pre-sup- 
pose both ; for they go through a process 
of argumentation, and thus pre-suppose a 
law of argumentation, or of conclusion, 
which they hold to be true and certain, 
and thereby they pre-suppose the existence 
of their own thought ; so that it is impossi- 
ble for any one, provided he think, i. e. be 
a human being, to divest himself utterly 
of all truth and certainty. 

" The reasonings of the sceptics, there- 

ceived. it is called truth. QArcana Ccelestia, 
n. 3049.) 

" Truths in the intellect or rational mind 
are analogous to lights and rays in ocular vis- 
ion ; falsities that have the appearance of 
truth are analogous to unreal or phosphoric 
lights ; doubts, to clouds and shadows ; and 
ignorance itself is thick darkness, and the im- 
age of night. (Animal Kingdom, vol. i., p. 1.) 

" A truth is never absolutely single or sim- 
ple, although after its formation, and the co- 
alescence of its parts, it may appear to be so : 
on the contrary, a truth is a fitting combina- 
tion of an infinity of other truths, of an infin- 
ity of distinct ideas and notions." (Id. p. 3.) 

" One truth does not confirm good, but sev- 
eral truths ; for one truth, without connection 
with others, is not confirming ; there must be 
several in connection, then one may appear 
from another. One does not produce any 
form, thus not any quality, but several con- 
nected in a series; for as one tone does not make 
a tune, still less* a harmony, so neither does 
one single truth constitute a truth." (Arcana 
Ccelestia, n. 4196.) 
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fore, need not make us despair of finding 
(rath, and of arriving at certainty ; but it 
may be questioned whether we have gained 
much thereby, and whether we can go be- 
yond the fact of our own existence and 
that of the laws of thought. It is true, 
there have been some who have traced 
back all thought or all mediate knowing 
to an external seeing or an immediate 
knowing, and who have thus included 
at least the facts of external sight and of 
sensatioja — nay, who have principally in- 
cluded these in the sphere of the knowable 
and certain, by deriving man's entire men- 
tal activity from external sensation, and 
thus from the impressions of the senses and 
the things causing them. But, here again 
the doubt arises, whether external sight 
and sensation really furnish exact impres- 
sions of the things seen and felt ; for 
what I immediately perceive is my own 
state, and an extraneous object, if it be 
at all capable of affecting me, can do so 
only in accordance with my individual or- 
ganization, and the nature of my mind 
which receives these sensations. But sup- 
pose my sensation is actually an exact im- 
pression of the thing causing it, how can 
I ever become certain of this ? for I can- 
not step out of myself, and place myself 
above myself and the object, and compare 
my idea of the object with the object it- 
self. This act would pre-suppose, not 
only consciousness and reflection on my 
part, not only a state of separation of the 
ego in me, which knows, from the impres- 
sions of the senses, thus not only a dis- 
crimination of these impressions from 
the ego, but, ako, a primitive and imme- 
diate knowledge of Being in itself, which 
I should have independently of all the 
impressions of the senses and of all ex- 
perience. 

" If, therefore, any one lays down the 
principle that everything must be derived 
from the impressions of the senses, and, 
if he would abide in facts, and thus re- 
main in what he calls the positive, he, 
nevertheless, continually pre-supposes and 
applies ideas and principles which no im- 
pression of the senses can ever give him, 
and without which it is utterly impossible 
for him to acquire any knowledge at all. 



He sees and feels only individual things 
pertaining to space and time ; but these 
are determined only by virtue of their re- 
lations as parts to the whole of space and 
time : the idea of the whole of space and 
time must, therefore, previously exist with 
him. He sees the relations of things in 
juxtaposition to one another, and, also, 
of things following one another, but these 
relations do not yet furnish him with the 
ideas of the whereby and the wheref or, or 
of cause and end ; nay, they do not even 
supply him with the idea of substance or 
of being, which remains constant amid all 
changes, and which lies at the bottom of 
everything. He, nevertheless, has these 
very ideas, and can by no means get along 
without them ; nay, he absolutely fortifies 
himself with these ideas, and by means of 
them maintains his principle of empiri- 
cism and positivism against that of the 
idealists and egoists. For he says : It is 
not in my power, instead of a man whom 
I now see, to see an animal, a plant, or a 
mass of rock, or to see man differently from 
what I now see him : I, therefore, infer 
from this that the view which I have of 
this man, and the determinate image which 
remains in me of this man, is produced by 
a corresponding extraneous object, and 
for this reason is a true representation ; 
even as the Epicureans declared such a 
representation as had really been produced 
by, and in accordance with, an extraneous 
object to be true ; and the only test, on 
which they could rely, in order to distin- 
guish the real from the merely imaginative, 
in this case, was the state of compulsion 
in which we are, while we are the subjects 
of a real or genuine sensation. In this 
procedure, however, there is pre-supposed 
the principle that every change must have 
a cause, and, indeed, a cause which is ad- 
equate to it, or which corresponds with 
it ; and it was easy to show that this princi- 
ple cannot be proved empirically : for the 
sceptic could insist that experience teach- 
es only that one thing follows another, but 
not that it is caused by another, and, also, 
that this consequence must take place in 
many, but not in all cases. The principle 
itself, however, that every change must 
have a cause, has impressed upon it the 
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stamp of truth and certainty, and it forces 
itself upon us with the same necessity 
with which there is impressed upon our 
faculty of thinking the condition, according 
to which it is impossible for us to think to- 
gether things which are contradictory. I 
can, indeed, comprise under a higher unity 
antitheses like being and thinking, and can 
even posit them as equal in certain respects, 
but it is impossible for me to think togeth- 
er things contradictory, because, thus, the 
thought which is in the process of forma- 
tion would again be destroyed. For the 
same reason, because unthinkable, it is 
utterly impossible for me to admit that 
being is produced from non-being, the 
somewhat from the naught ; * whence fol- 
lows again the positive law, that every 
somewhat which has been produced, or 
which is in the process of production, mast 
have a cause, and indeed a cause cor- 
responding to it; because a production 
from a non-corresponding cause would 
again be a derivation of the determinate 
somewhat from naught, and would presup- 
pose that an efficient cause could operate 
in a manner different from the nature of 
its determinations. As sure as thegeneral, 
without its particulars, and individuals 
is nothing,! so sure Being, which lies at 
the bottom of everything, must be univer- 
sally determined, and the effect it produces 
must correspond with its determinations. 
But if the law of causality is inherent in 
my thought, and is given by the existence 
of my thought, and if all empirical knowl- 
edge is based upon it, it hence follows 
that the reason of the certainty of my 
knowledge is not contained in the impres- 
sions of the senses, but rather in ideas 
and principles which are independent of 
them; nay, the question may here arise 
again, whether each perception and repre- 
sentation received by me from without, is 

» See " Outlines of the Infinite,'' p. 67, in 
n. 21. 

t " An indefinite or undeterminate idea is no 
idea." (Arcana Calestia, n. 8705.) 

" The minutest individuals are what consti- 
tute the universal, and to talk of a universal, 
and to separate individuals from it, would be 
the same thing as talking of a whole in which 
there are no parts, and consequently like 
talking of something in which there is noth- 
ing." (Id. n. 1919.) 



not formed- differently by my faculty of 
perception and representation, according 
to its general and particular organization, 
and this in addition to the contingency 
that the perception and representation may 
not be an entirely faithful image of its ob- 
ject. At all events we would have to ex- 
amine, first, what share the extraneous 
object itself, and what my faculty of know- 
ing have in this image, and, also, whether 
the whole image is not the effect of my 
own activity; in which latter case the 
state of compulsion in which I was while 
gazing upon an object, would have origina- 
ted in the peculiar organization of my or- 
gans and faculties. 

"But if the principle of empiricism — 
in case I should limit it to the knowledge 
derived from the senses — leads beyond 
itself to ideas and principles which must 
be added to the impressions of the senses, 
in order to derive thence knowledge, the 
question arises : Are these ideas and prin- 
ciples innate, and, if not, by what means 
did I get them?* I have many items of 
knowledge of which I am not always con- 
scious ; they repose in my memory until 
they are called up by a certain opportunity. 
I can, therefore, easily explain to myself 
why Plato could be induced to place the 
origin of these general ideas and principles 
in a previous existence, and why he defined 
all learning as a mere recollection. Bat 
by this reasoning the question is only de- 
ferred, not answered ; for, at some time or 
other, I must have first become coascious 
of them, and thereby have formed them in 
my mind; for it is entirely out of question 

* "There are no innate ideas or imprinted 
laws in the human mind, but only in the soul; 
in which, unless ideas and laws were connate, 
there could be no memory of the things per- 
ceived by the senses, and no understanding." 
(Economy of the Animal Kingdom, vol. ii., p. 286. ) 

" The mind is a distinct faculty from the 
soul, namely, posterior and inferior to, and 
more imperfect than the latter ; it is the first 
determination of the soul, and partakes at once 
of thesoql and the body." (Id. p. 260.) 

" That we possess a soul with more knowl- 
edge than we believe, is obvious from the very 
nature of the mind, in which a kind of highly 
rational philosophy and a peculiar logic ap- 
pears, as it were, connate from the first begin- 
ning of our sensations, and which is perfected 
in proportion to the growth of the understand- 
ing." (Id. p. 256.) 
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that I could have had ideas and principles, 
which were my property, in a state which 
anteceded that of my consciousness. But 
if I could be allowed to assume a previous 
existence, could I not be allowed to assume 
as well a state of consciousness without a 
beginning? No! for if my individual self 
is not to be destroyed, and if the identity 
of my self-consciousness is to be preserved 
at all hazards, then the finiteness and lim- 
itation of my being must likewise remain, 
and this finiteness and limitation would be 
contradicted by a self-consciousness with- 
out any beginning, because in this case my 
being would be posited as finite and non- 
finite at the same time. But if my self- 
consciousness had a beginning, because I 
am a finite being, then the consciousness 
of these ideas and principles must also 
have had a beginning, and indeed a begin- 
ning which was the result of free acts, for 
the very reason that these ideas and prin- 
ciples could not be communicated to me 
by the things of sense. I can, therefore, 
ascribe to myself only the faculty of these 
ideas and principles, which faculty does 
not of its own aocord enter into a state of 
activity, but in its development is limited 
to influences and conditions which do not 
take place with all human beings, because 
not all human beings arrive at this state of 
consciousness, e. g. those children that had 
grown up in forests and in deserts, and 
among animals, did not become self-con- 
scious human beings, but remained animals 
until they entered again into the society of 
men. [See "Fundamental Philosophie," 
pp. 44-150, where all instances of wild 
men and women on record are critically 
examined and sifted.] Whence it follows 
that man awakens into a state of self-con- 
sciousness, and becomes a man, only among 
men ; that, therefore, he must be educated 
in order to become a man — i. e. that by 
self-conscious beings he must be incited to 
acts of freedom, and be called upon to fol- 
low a higher aim of life which is opposed 
to the selfish impulses of nature — even as 
self-consciousness, and the formation of 
these ideas and principles, pre-supposes a 
state of freedom, viz. : a state in which the 
interior eye, or the interior perception of 
man, is independent of the exterior object 
3 



and its allurements ; and vice versa, a state 
of freedom, as such, pre-supposes a state of 
self-consciousness ; and from this circle 
there is no escape, unless I admit that both 
self-consciousness and freedom are com- 
municated to man by a corresponding ex- 
ternal cause, which cause can proceed from 
none other than a rational being already 
developed, and which consists in the inci- 
tation proceeding from the educator, by 
which man is induced to perform free 
actions, which are opposed to the animal 
and selfish impulses of nature.* 

" But if I, and every other finite being, 
must have had a beginning, then also, for 
the very same reason, we must assume a 
beginning for the whole of humanity, and 
the question arises: How was it possible 
for the first men to awaken into a state of 
consciousness and freedom, and thus to be- 
come men, inasmuch as they can arrive at 
such a state only by means of the educating 
influences of a human being already de- 
veloped, and in the present case there were 
no such developed beings, for the very rea- 
son that they were the first human beings 
created ? There is no alternative left me 
but to assume a primitive person, i. e. a 
rational being without any beginning, who 
lowered himself to them and educated them, 
by inciting them to follow a course of free- 
dom independent of the selfish impulses of 
nature.f As this rational being was with- 

* " Suppose a person destitute of education, 
left wholly to himself with wild beasts and 
apes, or advancing to manhood without the 
society of any animal — What kind of brute 
would he be ? What intelligence would he en- 
joy from nature ? What would be the opera- 
tion of the organs of his body on his mind ? 
Man is made and formed, and distinguished 
from the brutes, by education alone." (Prin- 
cipia, vol. i., p. 7.) 

" In things which relate to the civil govern- 
ment and economy of a kingdom or state, 
what is useful and good cannot be seen unless 
several of the statutes and ordinances therein 
be known ; or, in matters of a judicial nature, 
unless laws be known ; or in natural things — 
as physics, chemistry, anatomy, mechanics, 
and the like — unless a man be instructed in the 
sciences ; but in things purely of a rational, 
moral, and spiritual nature, truths appear from 
their own light, provided a man, by mtans of a 
good education, be made in some degree rational, 
moral, and spiritual." (Divine Providence, n. 
317.) 

t " The first man, and the first-born, were 
led by no one else than the Lord alone." [Spir- 
itual Diary, 2591.) 
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out any beginning, He could not have been 
developed into a state of self-consciousness 
and freedom, but must have always been 
self-conscious and free from self-love, else 
He could not have been a rational being 
without any beginning, but would have been 
subject to the same conditions as myself, 
and I should not have advanced a single 
step forward, and the same old difficulty 
would still remain unsolved. As this being 
was without any beginning, He was also 
true being, else He could not have been 
without any beginning, but would have 
been subject to time, and be finite, and 
would have pre-supposed for his origin an- 
other being which was true being. True 
being, however, is also unchangeable, and 
cannot cease being; for as out of nothing 
nothing can be, so also what is cannot be- 
come nothing, but has to remain some- 
thing ; it can, therefore, neither be changed 
nor perish : its essence ever remains the 
same. In this rational being without any 
beginning, Who is from eternity, being and 
the knowledge of being are originally and 
eternally united ; He is the One that can 
truly say of Himself: I am— which is also 
the meaning of the name Jehovah or Jahve 
— and who says of Himself: "I am that I 
am." (Exod. iii., 14.) It was possible, 
therefore, for Jehovah, from His unity of 
being and knowing, to give to man, who 
could have originated only from Him, that 
revelation and instruction, without which 
he could never have awakened into a state 
of reason and freedom, and have elevated 
himself above the level of animals. All 
knowledge of truth is, therefore, very justly 
traced back to a primitive Divine revelation 
and tradition, as to its original source.* 

* " In reference to the Ancients, who were 
acquainted with the existence of the Divine, 
and that it is to be worshipped, and also that 
man, as to his soul, is immortal, it must be ob- 
served that they did not know these things 
from the light of nature, but from revelation, 
which flowed from the Church down to them ; 
for the Church of the Lord has been in the 
land of Canaan from the most ancient times ; 
and hence the things relating to Divine worship 
were diffused from them to the nations round 
about, and likewise to the neighboring Greeks, 
and from these to the Italians or Romans; 
hence, they all had a knowledge of the Su- 
preme Deity, and of the immortality of the 
soul, on which subjects their learned men have 
written." {Arcana Codestia, n. 8944.) 



[The historical proofs that speculative phil- 
osophy is based upon revelation are given 
by Prof. Tafel in his " Fundamental Phil- 
osophy/' pp. 221-226.] 

" But however true it may be that reve- 
lation and its tradition is an indispensable 
condition for the knowledge of truth, still 
it is equally clear that it cannot be the 
only condition ; for revelation, in order to 
be received and understood, and to be 
acknowledged and held fast as a convic- 
tion, requires a peculiar organ created for 
its reception, and also a general light which 
existed before revelation, for the influence 
of which this organ would be adapted.t 
Suppose I was willing to admit that suffi- 
cient light emanated from revelation alone, 
still it would be perfectly useless to submit 
an animal to the influence of its light, which 
is a positive proof that an animal is en- 
tirely destitute of the organ created for 
the reception of revelation, and that this 
must be peculiar to man. But if an animal 
is thus utterly unsusceptible of the light of 
revelation, and if it is totally incapable of 
a higher destination, it can, nevertheless, 
not be denied that it enjoys a natural light, 
and this same natural light must also be 
enjoyed by man, only in a much higher 
degree, provided his interior eye, or his 
interior perception, which animals have 
not, is opened, and he has thereby awa- 
kened to a state of self-consciousness and 
reflection. 

" If it should be objected that, since the 
obscuration consequent upon the fall of 
man, this light, which man enjoys inde- 
pendently of revelation, no longer agrees 
with the superior light of revelation, and 
that man, on account of his depraved con- 
dition, is utterly blind in spiritual things, 

t "It is very plain that the understanding 
was given to man in order that he might see 
the truth, and from the truth what is good. * 
* * This understanding was given to man, 
but not to animals." {Adversaria, vol. i., nos. 
915, 916.) 

" Truths themselves are not seen except in a 
certain light, which is called the intellectual 
light ; just as the forms of the objects before 
our eyes do not appear except in daytime, when 
the sun shines, and then according to the in- 
tensity of the light. This light, in which truths 
appear, comes from the only source of truth, 
viz. : from Jehovah God, and by this light the 
human soul is illuminated." {Id. n. 940.) 
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so that revelation would not only be needed 
in order to bring him new light, but also in 
order to open his eye for its reception ; 
still, even in this case, this eye must still 
be in man, and it must have preserved the 
faculty of being opened by revelation, or 
its tradition, and of seeing what is true: 
it must be 'sun-like' in its nature, and 
there must exist a relation of correspond- 
ence between it and the true light.* Man, 
consequently, must have a criterion in him- 
self, by which he is enabled to recognize 
every true revelation as such, and to dis- 
tinguish it from spurious revelation. But 
this pre-supposes, independently of external 
revelation and tradition, ideas and princi- 
ples, and a whole series of reasons con- 
nected therewith, which are inherent in the 
organization of man's inner eye, or at 
least which are connected with it, and 
which are awakened and stirred into con- 
sciousness by the light of revelation. There 
must be mind and memory in man, in order 
to receive the ideas and doctrines of reve- 
lation, and to retain them; there must be 
understanding, in order that man may be 
conscious of their determinateness and 
connection, and that he may distinguish 
them from the opposite errors; there must 
be reason, in order that he may know their 
relation to the supreme and absolutely cer- 
tain grounds of all knowledge, and that he 
may thereby become conscious and be made 
certain of their truth and priceless value.f 
Unless this inner light existed, unless I was 

* " In spite of any difficulty in the case, we 
may nevertheless learn through reason what 
the principle in man receptive of the divinity 
consists in, in short, that it lies in the circum- 
stance that man may acknowledge, and does 
acknowledge God ; that he can believe, and 
does believe, that God is infinite; that though 
he is ignorant of the nature of the Deity, yet 
he can acknowledge, and does acknowledge, 
His existence; and this without the shadow of 
doubt. * * * But where he doubts, he 
does not acknowledge, and the divine is not in 
him." [Outlines of the Infinite, p. 71.) 

t " As by the grace of God truth is revealed 
to us in the Holy Scripture, so where reason is 
perplexed in its apprehensions, we must at 
once have recourse to revelation ; and where 
we cannot discover from revelation either what 
we should adopt, or in what sense we should 
understand its declarations, we must then fly 
to the oracle of reason." ( Outlines of the Infinite, 
p. 85.) 



bound originally to certain fundamental 
ideas and laws, I might accept, and follow 
as divine revelations, the most contradic- 
tory and perverse notions, with which I 
may have become imbued by the chances 
of my birth, of my education, and of my 
circumstances in life ; and the belief in a 
divine revelation, and its reception by me, 
would thus be destroyed. Not that it would 
be really possible for me to receive and ap- 
propriate these perverse notions, because I 
could not receive and seize them with their 
determinateness, for I find that I am act- 
ually bound to such fundamental ideas 
and laws. It is impossible for any man to 
consider contradictory propositions as true; 
and he cannot entertain and follow per- 
verse and ignoble sentiments, if he wishes 
to be elevated above the level of animals, 
and to advance towards the one source of 
truth and goodness. I can, indeed, receive 
contradictory propositions in my memory; 
but unless my understanding and reason 
decide either for the one or the other, 
neither of them is appropriated to me, and 
I remain in a state of indecision; or else 
mere chance or prejudice, or even blind 
passion and a depraved heart, decide be- 
tween them ; and if man progresses at all 
in truth, clearness, and certainty, such a 
decision must appear daily more one-sided 
and unsatisfactory to him, or else, if his 
circumstances and relations in life change, 
this persuasion may be given up to-mor- 
row, and again day after to-morrow, and so 
on forever; but if in these circumstances 
doubts are cast against revelation, this re- 
mains without any defence whatsoever." 

The light of the rational mind, which is 
received by man immediately by influx 
from the Lord, is, therefore, the condition 
of man's reception of revelation, and must 
therefore, in a certain sense, be placed 
above revelation, and be made the judge 
between two conflicting revelations. The 
question now arises : if there is a possibil- 
ity of revealed truth being falsified and 
perverted, and if man by his very organ- 
ization is bound to some general ideas and 
principles, of which he becomes conscious 
by education ; if, therefore, by investiga- 
ting the conditions of his consciousness 
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he eliminates these general ideas and prin- 
ciples and forms them into a system, is not 
this system of rational truths more reliable 
and more useful to Jbim than an unsatis- 
factory and dubious revelation ? Prof. 
Tafel, after explaining the style of divine 
revelation in the Holy Scripture, and show- 
ing that by its appearances of truth, and 
its allegories, in which is contained abso- 
lute truth, it is adapted to the apprehension 
of child-like minds and spiritual minors, 
as well as to that of the highest intelligen- 
ces, answers this question in the following 
manner : 

" Revelation and tradition must, there- 
fore, by no means be cast aside and exclu- 
ded, but rather be most carefully sought 
after, and when found, be cherished with the 
greatest affection ; for the generation of 
all rational and philosophical knowledge 
originally depends upon revelation, and is 
continually influenced by it, and the general 
truths of reason by themselves are not 
sufficient to keep us in the right path to 
the end, and to direct us ever toward it ; 
for they move in the sphere of the general 
and merely negative, and by themselves 
are destitute of all life and fullness, and 
are'unable to affect man ; this power they 
receive only by having inseminated in 
them the particulars and facts with which 
we meet in revelation and in history. Mere 
rational knowledge, therefore, lacks Com- 
pleteness and positive determination ; 
moreover, it is not fully developed in any 
man ; nor is it protected in him against 
doubt ; also, it is nowhere found entirely 
pure and unalloyed, but is always mixed 
up with foreign additions of prejudice, 
imagination, and passion. A knowledge 
of the general laws of reason includes by 
no means a knowledge of their application 
in concrete cases, and neither the under- 
standing nor reason has the power of 
creating existences, but they must necessa- 
rily begin and start with the actual, as 
they find it, and as it exists, without their 
interposition. Reason and revelation, 
therefore, are two halves, of which the 
one is supplementary to the other, and of 
which one bears witness of the other; and 
to these two, experience is added as a 



third. The greatest clearness and certain- 
ty, indeed, must result, when these three, 
faith, reason and experience, are joined in 
a harmonious whole, and when not only 
highways lead from one of these spheres 
into the other, but also every false way 
has been examined and exposed, according 
to the prophecy of Isaiah : * In that day 
shall there be a highway out of Egypt to 
Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and 
the Egyptians shall serve with the Assyrians. 
In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the 
midst of the land,' xix. 23, 24 ; where Is- 
rael signifies the sphere of the faith, As- 
syria that of reason, and Egypt that of 
experimental knowledge." 

The relation of Swedenborg's theology 
to speculative philosophy is, therefore, as 
follows : He acknowledges both reason 
and revelation, speculative philosophy and 
revealed religion, and asserts that in the 
beginning the two agreed most amicably 
together. In the process of time, howev- 
er, when men plunged into sensualism, and 
would believe only what they could ap- 
prehend with their senses, both philos- 
ophy and revealed religion lost the light 
of truth, and a deep gulf became fixed 
between them. This gulf exists at the 
present day. Philosophy sees so many 
contradictions in the dogmas of Christiani- 
ty and in the literal sense of the Sacred 
Scripture, that it regards both as antago- 
nistic to the truth ; and Christianity, on the 
other hand, points to the numberless sys- 
tems of philosophy which have risen and 
have fallen like so many dazzling meteors, 
and regards this as a positive proof that 
philosophy is not in the possession of the 
light of truth. 

In order to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween philosophy and revelation, it is ev- 
ident, therefore, that both require to be 
purged of abases. As all revelation comes 
from God, and as He is the same now as 
He was in the beginning, when He gave to 
man his first revelation, it follows that He 
can even now make a new revelation, and 
indeed one which is adapted to the present 
scientific and philosophical state of man- 
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kind. As He revealed himself to the sim- 
ple minded in miracles and parables, He 
can reveal himself to thinking and rational 
men by a rational revelation. 

We claim for Sweienborg's theology that 
it is adapted to the rational state of man- 
kind of the present time, and that each of 
its positions is capable of being proved and 
confirmed by the laws of thought. Nay, 
we hold that the fundamental points of 
Swedenborg's theology flow naturally and 



irresistibly from the laws of thought, when 
they are consulted in their true form, and 
not in one that is perverted. 

We invite all speculative philosophers 
who seek the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, to judge for themselves. They will 
derive great assistance in this work by a 
study of the works of Prof. Immanuel 
Tafel, which were quoted in the beginning 
of this article. 



THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 

" Beethoven of transcendent power." — R. W. Emerson. 

By Chas. W. Chapman. 

Jin printing this article we have adopted the following plan for musical notation, and we hope 
by its means to be able to present some of the excellent critiques of Marx in our future numbers : 
Notes will be indicated by the letters of the scale, and the word sharp or flat will be written 
after the letter to indicate a sharp or flat. The length of the note or notes will be indicated by 
a fraction following in a parenthesis, thus, (J) = a quarter note ; (J.) a dotted eighth ; (1) = a 
whole note. The clef will be written at the beginning. — Editor.] 



It is unnecessary at this late day to en- 
ter into any comparative estimate of the 
place which the Beethoven Symphonies 
hold in classic musical literature. They 
have long since taken their stand at the 
head of orchestral compositions as models 
of human genius and skill, and time only 
increases the admiration — the feelings akin 
to worship — which they inspire. 

The Seventh, Op. 92, thought by many 
to be the greatest of the series, consists of 
four grand movements, besides a shorter 
introductory movement, viz. : 

I. Poco sostenuto ; Vivace. 
II. Allegretto. 

III. Presto, including the meno assai. 

IV. Allegro con brio. 

These parts, though quite distinct in out- 
line and separate from each other, yet have 
an inner relative proportion and sequence. 
They form together a complete unity and 
constitute a Tone-poem, a Joy-song of un- 
surpassed magnificence. The opening ''po- 
co sostenuto" in two-fold measure, stretches 
out like a newly awakened athlete, begin- 
ning preparation at once for the day's con- 
test. Bright hints of good news, full of 
promise, excite the hopes and anticipate 



the certain success. A beautiful figure* 
only partially worked out, shadows forth 
the great things coming, and gathering 
force leads gradually to a climax of ex- 
pectation, and conducts the hearer directly 
to the most inspiriting, Vivace, a 6-8 
movement abounding in vigor and love of 
play. The motive or subject, although so 
free and spontaneous, is treated through- 
out with the thoroughness and strength of 
Beethoven. It is full of the activity of 
youth, the freedom and freshness of morn- 
ing. The unshaped gladness of the Pre- 
lude has here become fully determined. 
Before the end of the part,1" and after the 
Coda has begun, appears in the violas, vio- 
lincellos and double basses, anew phrasing 
of the subject, an epitome of the first mo- 
tive ; it denotes an ecstatic summing up of 
the deepest delight ; it is ten times repeat- 
ed with increasing emphasis, and rolls up 
like the ground swell of a conquering storm 
gone by ; it is an extraordinary effect, and 
in the last part of the workf occurs a 

* 23d measure ; oboes. 

1 50 measures before the close, the Coda in- 
cluding 60 measures. 

} Allegro con brio, 77 measures from the 
end. ftbte. — There is a subtle analogy in the 
phenomena of material forces which these 



